CHAPTER    XVIII
IT was not until a second sessions had ended that Ralph
Rashleigh was passed as fit to besentto Newcastle.1 The
day came and he, with one hundred and thirty other miser-
able men, were heavily ironed and linked to a long chain,,
and marched through the streets under a strong guard to
the public wharf, wiiere a small colonial coasting vessel,
named the Alligator^ was lying alongside.
The prisoners were marched aboard and stripped naked
before being sent down into the hold, the floor of which had
been spread with shingle ballast. As each man got below he
was secured by his fetters to a chain which was strongly
fastened to the planking of the floor. It was impossible for
the men to walk, or even to stand, the height from the floor
of the hold to the upper deck being not more than three and
one-half feet, and the hold was so small that, when all the
prisoners had been crowded into it, they were squeezed so
tight that they could only lie down upon their sides, body
to body* The heat was intense3 and the steam from the
perspiring unfortunates rose through the hatchway in a
cloud, as if the hold were afire.
Rashleigh had read about the conditions obtaining in the
slave trade, and knew now that the horrors which he had
seen described could not have been exaggerated. His only
consolation, as he lay there sweating and nauseated, was that
1 Governor Darling, under date July 26, 1831, to Viscount Goderich, in
an official despatch, wrote:
*The Establishment at Newcastle has been totally reduced with the excep-
tion of the men attached to the Coal Mines and these will be immediately
transferred to the Australian Agricultural Company, the Agent having lately
signified that he should shortly be prepared to receive them.'
An official return dated April i, 1827, gives the number of convicts em-
ployed in the Newcastle coal mines at 266.
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